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“THE FIRST CITIZEN.” 





Sunt enim quidam homines non nomine modo sed re. 


The world at large, and not Great Britain merely, has 
lost a true and honoured friend by the death of that extra- 
ordinary man, William Ewart Gladstone. On every side 
we hear, “He was ours—America’s; the greatest man in 
England—the greatest man of this century.”” Perhaps he 
was ; it is not our purpose to determine the precedency as 
between Gladstone the Commoner, Prince Bismarck, and 
His Holiness Gioachimo Pecci, but sure and certain it is 
that while Bismarck and Leo Thirteenth are not great men 
only, but par excellence statesmen, this latter adjunct cannot 
with any reasonableness be applied to the late Mr. Gladstone. 
He stands apart—alone ; not with the glittering, dazzling 
glory of the uncrowned King of England surrounding his 
memory, but in the midst of the radiating brilliancy of 
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justice, courage and love, a striking example of the divin- 
ity of humanity in an eminently mercenary and mechan- 
ical world. 

Judged by Aristotle’s criterion of statesmanship, Mr. 
Gladstone possessed all the qualifications necessary for a 
successful leader in the squabbles of the body politic, for 
he appreciated and supported the constitution, he was 
capable of directing, and he had a love of justice. But 

this dictum of the Pope of Philosophy has fallen into dis- 
credit ; and while to the /audator temporis acti the Prince 
of the House of Commons was a true statesman, to those 
who read more clearly the signs of the times he was such in 
no sense; a great, good, and wise man, but neither suffi- 
ciently great nor wise. “I have felt the pulse of the na- 
tion,” said the Man of Sedan; so might Mr. Gladstone 
have said, with this reservation, “ but not long enough to 
catch the rhythm.” That was the difficulty. As the root 
of the matter in question was seldom reached, Mr. Glad- 
stone often wavered in his purposes. Indeed, from the 
time of the appearance of his first work, that on “ Church 
and State,” the fundamental principle of which was, for a 
, wonder, so ably criticised by Lord Macaulay, he traversed 
the whole range of British political opinion with a pre- 
cision and exactness almost mathematical in its regularity, 
so that while he had commenced life as the most promi- 
nent of the rising Tories, he ended it in the ranks of the 
philosophical Radicals. At first the great defender of the 
Irish Church, later the direct cause of its final overthrow ; 
opposed to the Crimean War, then in favour of it; the 
staunch apostle of the American Confederacy, but soon its 
most zealous apostate; standing most firmly, doggedly, 
against national education, only to advocate the bill of 
1873, which Mr. Forster, of his own Cabinet, compelled 
Parliament to ratify. But above all, his early attitude 
toward the Irish question (which then involved the break- 
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ing of the Treaty of Union) was so astounding in its fierce- 
ness as most effectually to vitiate many of his later plans, 
deeply and firmly laid though these were. The world can 
never forget the piteous spectacle of this wonderful man 
ecstatically exclaiming, as he did at a certain dinner given 
at the famous old Mansion House, that the man who was 
the Commoner’s bitterest foe in political circles was then 
“kicking his heels in Kilmainham Jail.” Mr. Gladstone 
was undoubtedly subject to unconscionable breaches of 
statecraft not only, but sometimes, though very rarely, of 
personal policy as well. 

It is far from the purpose which has prompted this 
brief sketch of the Mr. Gresham of Anthony Trollope’s 
political novels to deny that the Commoner was a states- 
man because he did nothing of any value to the people 
whom he so valiantly and loyally served. He accomplished 
two great feats; one, the disestablishment of the Church 
of Ireland; the other, the reform of the moral as well as 
of the prison system of the principality of Naples. “The 
negation of God erected into a system of government ” 
where there existed the strongest antagonism between free- 
dom and order and where force was law—humanism and 
altruistic principles being the hen’s teeth of that part of 
the world—so amazed, frritated and enraged the man that 
he took immediate steps toward the bringing about of a 
rule of justice in a princedom whose inhabitants had lived 
so long and so wretchedly under a Machiavellian system of 
despotism rarely paralleled, even in Italy, since the reigns 
of the House of Este and that of Borgia. The man appears 
as the advocate of the Eternal Order and the just judge of 
the Kingdom of Misrule, usually known as that of Naples. 
The abuses were greatly lessened, and shortly afterward 
Cavour came into the world’s notice, to remain in the world- 
memory as long as history and political science shall endure ; 
for while the Italiaus might reasonably (though disregarding 
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the context) have quoted from “ The Prince” concerning 
a republic, “the best thing to do is to destroy it or to go 
and live there,” their land was no longer an inn of misery, 
a storm-tossed ship without a captain. And Mr. Glad- 
stone’s fearless denunciation of Neapolitan inhumanity was 
not the least of the ferments which led to the brilliant 
Italian revolution. 

Montesquieu has somewhere written to the effect that 
when nations are born it is the chiefs of the state that give 
to them their particular character; afterward the process 
is reversed, so that the national character forms and moulds 
the chiefs of the state. This truth is most strikingly 
shown in the development of Mr. Gladstone’s political ten- 
dencies during the first part of his career. Born when his 
mother-country was distracted at home and in her colonies, 
when, moreover, she was fretting not only concerning an 
ill-advised Spanish alliance, but over the Fifth Coalition as 
well—when the God of Clay was still brooding like a horrid 
nightmare over the terror-stricken and stupefied Continental 
Powers—the influences which early drove the man to the 
policy of extreme conservatism are all too patent. But 
after a few years the principle no longer holds; his heart, 
as well as his intellect, prove more and more broad and 
universal—he is no longer insular—he is rapidly becoming 
a world-citizen, although never to be lost or repudiated by 
his native land. In fact, England is to be most heartily 
cougratulated that while she scorned Ridley, Latimer and 
Hastings, she did not rank Mr. Gladstone with His Grace 
the Silly Duke of Marlborough. 

Mr. Gladstone was a magnificent parliamentary man- 
ager, but more than all else he was a magnificent man. 
Indeed, much of the success which he achieved in the 
House of Commons was directly due to his personal mag- 
netism. ‘True, there are instances in his life which can be 
readily condemned by one who knows nothing at all of the 
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attendant circumstances, as well as by the historian who 
may have a slight and superficial knowledge of them ; but 
in the long run he eminently justified that proud title, 
“The Grand Old Man.” His private life was sacredly 
pure and holy, and the vast majority of his public mistakes 
may readily be explained by the incontrovertible fact that 
he was the unfortunate possessor of a political conscious- 
ness which never reached full and mature development. 
A man above all else; not a mere figure-head around which 
the truest of Victoria’s subjects gathered ; not a maggotty- 
brained puppet worked thus and so by long, heavy, yellow 
wires, and fortunate enough to escape the accusations of 
embracery. Not such an one was the descendant of the 
Bruce, but rather a great intellectual labourer whose tastes 
and sympathies were very wide, a man of the broadest 
charity and kindliness, a firm believer in the Holy Catholic 
Church, a conscientious citizen,—a Christian gentleman. 
It remains for us to notice briefly the aspect of Mr. 
Gladstone’s literary works, productions of a most fertile 
mind. ‘The essays on the field of Homeric research un- 
doubtedly form the basis of his claims to literary distinc- 
tion, although, if Mr. Freeman be correct, the work is not 
at all times scientifically accurate. But these essays are 
not purely technical monographs of the various texts and 
manuscripts of the blind old man’s songs ; they are a study 
of the Homeric mind and of those living forces of Greece 
which, through the agency of the Macedonian and the 
Roman conquests passed into the strong young life-blood 
of Western Europe, forever to live and to rule in the rugged 
thought and in the steel-strong civilization of the Teutons 
and the Saxons. In his wonderful capacity of a classical 
scholar Mr. Gladstone was well-fitted for such a work on 
Homer, as he was also for his “ Translation of the Odes of 
Horace,” which ranks second to none but Sir Theodore 
Martin’s. The letters from Naples, the discussions pre 
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cipitated by “Ecce Homo,” the papers on the duty of man 
toward education and religion, his Parliamentary speeches, 
and his more recent examination of certain theological 
questions place him, with all his marvellous eloquence and 
brilliancy, in the foremost rank—the true forlorn hope—of 
the writers of the age. But in all his works his character- 
istic vagueness, the lack of sharp, clear-cut analysis, is 
clearly evident ; he reminds one too vividly of Lord Macau- 
lay, when that famous historian is compared with the terse, 
rigid, matter-of-fact Thucydides. Yet with all due defer- 
ence to his genius, it was his personal nature, disdaining 
cordons and orders and patents of terrestial nobility, that 
shone upon the world as a warm, kind, and genial sun ; 
and although that sun has set in the golden west of honour, 
its beams still paint the glowing clouds with tints of flame,— 
reflecting to a poor, leaden world a character of the loftiest, 
noblest type; and as the younger Pliny said of a noted 
citizen of his day, so may we each with perfect truth pro- 
claim of hin whose body is at last entrusted to its kindred 
earth—/Dixit omnia, quum hominem nominavt. 
—Robert Bachman, /r. 





THE ODOR OF THE OLEANDERS. 


If life is a play, as men have said, association has lent 
to it certain conventional settings for each and every act, 
be it comedy or drama. One associates Venice with moon- 
light nights, masks, music and gondolas. A novelist may 
locate any romance on the boulevards of Paris, such is the 
glamour that surrounds that city, yet the wildest imagina- 
tion could not convert Fifth avenue into the stage for mid- 
night serenades, clandestine trysts, or the duellist’s field 
of honor. . 
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So, after all, it cannot be remarkable that one has per- 
sonal associations, and that contact with these rolls back 
the phonographic cylinder of memory and vividly recalls 
the past. 

So it has come about with me, that when I return to 
the old plantations of the South my mind immediately re- 
verts to the stories of their past. But more particularly 
when I catch the fragrance of the oleanders and hear the 
swish of the long-leaf pines, silhouetted against the starry 
heavens. And as I lie in my hammock, there are three 
scenes that come before me out of the past and gone, and 
such are the frivolities of that trickster, memory, that among 
all the graver features that I have failed to retain I remem- 
ber in each of those dark pictures, the soughing of the long- 
leaf pines and the odor of the oleanders. 

First, the columned porch of one of those old planta- 
tion houses looms up before me, blazing with lights. Past 
the windows glided the dancers in a continuous stream. 
Now and then came silvery peals of laughter, and the very 
air was redolent of that care-free happiness which charac- 
terized those days. 

Out on the stillness of the night came the throbbing 
music of the waltz in Faust, through which now and then 
came the clash of sword-scabbards as the dancers passed, 
for this was a farewell reception to the Zouaves. 

But another sound mixed with the beat of the music, 
but close at hand. Was it a harmonic from the minor chords 
that echoed from that clump of evergreen? But no, it 
came again, and I recognized a woman’s sob. A nervous 
little sob it was, one more from hysterics than from grief, 
and, as at this moment the music stopped, her words, as 
well, were distinctly audible. 

“Tt does not seem wrong for me to leave him,” came 
the broken voice, “and now as he’s going to the front. 
He trusts me so, and you know he is—he is my husband.” 
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The voice of her companion was earnest and low; 
long he talked, apparently with deep persuasion, for when 
she spoke again there was a note of defiance in her voice. 
“ Perhaps, for both—’tis better late than never. Yes, I will 
go. Oh, God! if I had only known you first.” 

From the piazzas thundered the martial strains of Dixie, 
drowning in its triumphant swell all lesser sounds. The 
guests were taking their leave. For the most of them for- 
ever ; but the mistress of “ Bonaventura” was missing. 

Later in the evening I sat myself on that rustic seat 
surrounded by the oleanders. At my feet lay a lady’s hand- 
kerchief, wet with tears. 

It seemed that I could still hear the notes of Dixie 
echoing ’mongst the pine tops, though strangely softened. 
Fainter and fainter it grows, until the grand old battle 
march dies away like the requiem of a lost cause. 

But out of the ashes of the march comes the waltz in 
Faust. Again comes the clash of sabres as the dancers 
pass, and again, mingling with its melodious beat, comes a 
woman’s sob. 


* * 


Once more I hear the music of the pines, but how 
different is the scene; the moaning of the wind was but 
the aria to the groans of ten thousand dying men. 

It was a stern fight, that Battle of the Wilderness. 
Far and wide were strewn the bodies of the dying and 
the dead. Gray and Blue lying side by side, as the tide of 
battle had ebbed and flowed. 

Down on the right, where the Zouaves had made their 
last stand, the lithe figure of a bugler moved about among 
the wounded, as though seeking a fallen comrade there. 

Presently he paused before the prostrate figure of a cap- 
tain, who lay with his careworn, tired face toward the 
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enemy. ‘The bugler stooped and lifted the captain’s head 
upon his lap. 

With his hands, which were remarkably small and 
white, he deftly bathed the bronzed temples and smoothed 
back the hair from the wrinkled brow. Fora moment the 
sunken eyes opened and the life spark blazed for the last 
time. One might almost think, as he started, that the move- 
ment was one of revulsion, and that he would have with- 
drawn his head from the embrace of the little hands that 
held it. 

The bugler was speaking rapidly. I did not hear the 
words, but the tone was one of anguished pleading. Fora 
moment there was a silence; then I saw the lips of the 
captain move, though only the bugler heard his answer. 

From the Confederate camp upon the hill came the 
distant notes of Dixie, and it seemed strangely familiar to 
hear, wafted on its strains,a woman's sob, though it came 
from the lips of the little bugler. 


* * * * * * * 


Like a dissolving view the scene again changes. It is 
like some passage from Beethoven, where after the varia- 
tions are carried up, climax upon climax, in thunderous 
creceno, storming with passion, when the music glides into 
the simple harmony of the original theme. 

So again I find myself in memory seated on the rustic 
seat surrounded by the oleander shades. Events that shook 
a continent have transpired since last I watched the silhou- 
ettes of the pines against the sky that rear their heads so 
high into the night, that the stars themselves seem like 
their jewelled diadem. 

Everything is the same about the grounds, and I might 
almost think I had droppped asleep on the night of the 
féte and not awakened till the lights were out and the 
music ceased. 
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Everything the same, did I say? No; there is one 
change, for there at the foot of that great pine standing 
sentinel above him, sleeps the captain of the Zouaves, 
wrapped in the single star of the flag for which he died. 

As I sit in the silence, a slight figure descends the 
steps from the great piazzas and comes toward me over the 
mossy sward. It must be the mistress of ‘“ Bonaventura,” 
who, it is saitl, lost her mind just after the wilderness fight, 
and never since has spoken a word or shed a tear. 

Quickly and silently she prostrated herself on the sod 
before that long, green mound, and buries her head in her 
hands, which are remarkably small and white. And of all 
the pictures which my memory recalls there is none so 
vivid as this: The silvery moonlight reflected on the white 
Doric columns of the great piazzas in sharp contrast to the 
shadowy figures of those noble pines, the heavy incense of 
the flower-burdened air, and, above all, the mistress of “‘ Bona- 
ventura” lying there in a sort of chzaroscuro, and for the 
first time since the light of reason had gone out, weeping 
bitterly. 

Was it the sight of the grave that awoke the mind 
that was dead? Was it the scene that stirred the memories 
of the past? The shock? Perhaps, and perhaps it was the 
sighing of the long-leaf pines and the odor of the oleanders. 

M. Nisbet Latta. 





Rondeau.—Jack Claverhouse 


RONDEAU. 
In our fathers’ youth the grandams say 
When things went on in the good old way 
Mistress Ruth was charming beyond compare 
In the dainty gowns that she used to wear, 
And was rather a belle in that by-gone day. 


Rosy and dimpled, with laughter gay 

Her wanton smiles drove care away, 

And of lovers they say she had more than her share 
In our fathers’ youth. 


But now there’s a saddening touch of gray 
In the locks where the sunshine loved to play, 
The roses have faded, the dimples fair 
Are smoothed away by the hand of care, 
And the court is dissolved where she once held sway 
In our fathers’ youth. 
D. B. S. Rathbun. 





JACK CLAVERHOUSE. 


Although Jack Claverhouse was still so young a man, 
having taken his LL.B. but four years ago, he had many of 
the eccentricities and set habits usually found in men much 
older. Even in his undergraduate days he had been eccen- 
tric. He was generally fonder of his own companionship 
than that of others, and often rambled away in long, soli- 
tary walks off into the country, taking a whole afternoon 
or occasionally even an entire day for this purpose. He 
never went to morning chapel during his whole course, 
though he would often walk past the open door on his way 
to breakfast while the bell was still ringing and fellows 
going in. And he didn’t do this for effect and to get 
himself talked about, as many said, but because it was a 
matter of principle with him. It used to be a source of 
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wonder and much speculation why he never got in trouble 
for this. It was generally thought that he had a strong 
pull with the powers in some way; others ascribed it to 
clever diplomacy ; others, still, thought he lied out of it. 
He himself never said anything about it. It was charac- 
teristic of him that he did not. But he used to go to 
vesper service every Sunday afternoon ten or fifteen 
minutes ahead of time, when the lights were low and the 
organist on his bench way over at the other end of the 
chapel playing softly—and he would rest his head on 
the back of the pew and close his eyes and listen to the 
low organ notes, and dream, until the bell rang and the 
fellows began to come in, when he would often get up and 
go out. He used often, also, to get up early on a clear 
morning to enjoy on his way to breakfast the view from 
Prospect away over the valleys, where the new-risen sun 
was scattering the night-mists, and the houses and fields 
below him just awakening to the life of a new day and 
everything was green and dewy and the air fresh and 
sweet-smelling—away over the valleys, miles away, to the 
long range of tree-covered hills that bounded the horizon. 
He liked, too, to wander out on a rainy night, protected by 
oilers and big hat, and to see the reflections of the street 
lights falling in long, slanting yellow bars across the wet 
and black shining deserted pavements, and to feel the rain 
and wind beating against his face and to enjoy the sense 
of being alone with the storm, enhanced by the beams of 
mellow light shot out through the rainy night from glow- 
ing windows telling of the comfort and companionship 
within. 

And now that he had grown to man's estate he had 
changed but little in character, retaining most of his old 
peculiarities and developing but few new ones. He had 
many principles. They were n’t all good, but such as they 
were he followed them consistently until he became con- 
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vinced they were wrong. Not wrong in a moral sense 
necessarily, for he was more or less indifferent to such 
things, but wrong in that they reacted not to his material 
interests. For he was very self-centered, even as a boy, 
and seldom did things from disinterested motives or in obedi- 
ence to any abstract laws of good or evil. All that he did 
was done deliberately and in view of its effect on himself 
and his own affairs. He never drank to excess, for exam- 
ple, not so much because he considered it ungentlemanly 
as because it would lose him his self-control, the value of 
which he fully appreciated. For the same reason he never 
indulged in any other forms of dissipation. It was one of 
his good qualities, and it is generally a rare one, that he 
knew when to stop. It was one of his greatest aims to 
always keep himself well in hand, and he schooled himself 
continually to that end. It must not be understood from 
this that he was a selfish man as that term is usually 
accepted, for he was generous with his money when he 
thought there was occasion for it. But he would give to 
charity not because he felt any great love or even pity for 
his fellow-beings, but because squalor and vice and misery 
grated upon him as did anything ugly or ill-smelling. He 
would have given as much, indeed, and in quite the same 
spirit to remove the dirt from the streets or to tear down 
an unsightly object. 

Toward women his attitude was one of indifference, 
though he always preserved a courteous and even deferen- 
tial bearing when in their presence. He said he was too 
selfish ever to wholly love anyone, and, moreover, he thought 
love a weakness, especially in a man. In fact, he was very 
cynical and scornful about it. 

He was fond of out-of-the-way adventures, and courted 
experiences of all kinds. He believed that experience was 
more valuable to a man than aught else besides, and he 
never was satisfied to learn from the experience of others, 
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but always insisted on finding things out for himself. The 
pursuit of this idea often took him into very curious places, 
for he liked to study life, as he would have expressed it, 
and went wherever there was a chance of finding an inter- 
esting specimen. It was while on a trip of this kind one 
afternoon in the lower part of the town, near the river, that 
he passed a little, cheap-looking and shabby theatre. An 
idle curiosity induced him to enter. On inquiry he found 
the best seat in the house could be had for thirty-five cents, 
and a box cost only half a dollar. Soa box he bought, 
and was shown to his place with much obsequiousness by 
a very ill-looking and slovenly usher. The theatre was of 
the usual kind where such prices prevail, small and ram- 
shackle, with tawdry gilt ornamentation and threadbare 
upholstery, and the audience was of the usual kind that 
pays such prices, and took off its coat and ate its peanuts 
and talked with the good-natured freedom usually shown 
by such audiences. Claverhouse, who had found nothing 
to interest him, either in the crowd or on the stage, was 
becoming disgusted, and had half risen from his seat to go 
out when into the rays of the greenish-blue moonlight 
which had just adjusted itself with jerky movements over 
the stage floated a diaphanous cloud of white draperies 
enveloping a form of such surprising grace and beauty, 
and which, after a few preliminary pirouettes, began a 
dance so weird and fascinating that he sat down again and 
watched with growing wonder and admiration. He had 
never dreamed that such a form and such a face could be 
found in a place like that. As he studied her features, 
it seemed to him that there was a look in her face which 
marked her as different from most of her kind, and a strange 
desire seized him to meet her and talk to her, if only to 
find out whether he had read her aright. In obedience to 
this impulse, after she had finished, and the house was still 
rocking with applause mingled with cat-calls and whist- 
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ling, which irritated him as if they were insults to the girl 
herself, he left his seat and, easily obtaining permission, 
went behind the scenes and was presented to her in one of 
the wings. She stood just as she had come off the stage, 
and with her face flushed with the effort and excitement, 
she seemed to him very beautiful. “She zsm#’¢ like the 
others,” he said to himself while looking at her; “there 
is a freshness about her, a certain simplicity in face and 
manner that one never sees in the faces and manners of the 
rest.” He felt sure that she would spoil it all when she 
spoke and braced himself for the shock; for strangely 
enough he felt that it wou/d be a shock. Indeed, he hesi- 
tated for a time whether to wait for her to leave the stage 
again, for she had merely bowed and smiled at him, when 
she had to go back before the footlights in response to a 
vociferous encore, or to go; but finally he decided to stay, 
and told himself that it would serve him right after mak- 
ing a fool of himself that way if he were disappointed. 
But he wasn’t. She was all and more than he thought. 
The next night found him in the same seat and afterward 
behind the scenes again. In a short time it became a fixed 
habit with him, and he found himself getting more and more 
irritated when anything prevented him from visiting the 
theatre. One day it came to him suddenly and forcibly 
that he was losing his head and he drew himself up sharply 
and sat down to think it over. He decided that it must 
stop. It angered him to think that he had lost control 
over himself, and he resolved to stay away from her that 
night. But the rising of the curtain found him in the 
usual place. And so it went on; night after night the bare 
wings saw him waiting for her to leave the stage, and night 
after night he left her at the door of the house where she 
was staying. But he didn’t yield without a struggle, one 
may be sure, for it was humiliating to him to feel that all 
his carfeul self-training of years availed him so little now, 
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and to realize that he had fallen in love like a boy of six- 
teen—for that fallen in love he had, there could be no 
doubt, and he didn’t try to deceive himself. And witha 
dancing girl in a cheap theatre—it seemed too absurd; he 
could n’t understand it, though the reflection exasperated 
him at first beyond measure. But in time these thoughts 
began to grow weaker and to come less frequently, as they 
were bound to do, and as they decreased other thoughts, of 
the future, came to take their place, and Claverhouse’s 
mind began to be occupied by rosy dreams and to be busy 
with beautiful plans. He would marry this girl and take 
her away from her present unworthy surroundings ; and he 
made himself happy with thoughts of how happy he would 
make her when he brought her to his home and surrounded 
her with the ease and luxuries which she should have as 
his wife and to which her beauty and talents entitled her. 
But before all that they would go away together into the 
country and be married in some pretty little village church. 
He knew the very place—all weather-beaten and covered 
with ivy, with the kindly old priest to bless them and the 
crowd of curious rustics gaping around the doorways, who 
would wish them good luck with awkwardly-doffed caps ; 
and the air full of fresh country odors and the peaceful 
sounds of farm-yard and field; and then they would go 
and live with some quiet old couple in their comfortable 
farm-house—it should be white, he decided, with green 
shutters and gabled windows, and broad and fertile acres 
stretching away on every side, waving and golden with 
standing grain or green with corn and yonng wheat. There 
in that peaceful household they could live and be happy 
until—or perhaps she would rather travel. Then they © 
could go abroad and visit all the famous places and see all 
the famous things in the Old World and enjoy together the 
various points of interest. And he ran on in his mind 
thinking of the countries and cities to which they would 
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go, and the best ways of going there, and how she would 
like it all, and whether she would rather do this or that. 

And so it went on for many months without progress- 
ing very far beyond this point. To Claverhouse it was but 
a beautiful day dream, he hardly appreciated that it was a 
reality at all. Perhaps it meant a little more than that to 
the girl, who knows? At the end of the year Claverhouse 
was called away on business to the other side. 

There is little need to draw out the conclusion of the 
tale to any great length. It ended in the usual way ; per- 
haps, not to be unjust to Claverhouse, it should be said, 
the inevitable and necessary way. The same old way that 
such stories have always ended and always will end, as long 
as man is selflsh and woman trusting. Claverhouse remained 
abroad for nearly two years. 

In a little theatre down in the lower part of the city 
where the best seat in the house may be had for thirty-five 
cents, and a box costs only half a dollar, a woman whose 
face still retains traces of youth and beauty appears every 
night, and dances with steps that still retain some of their 
old sprightliness and grace, to the delight of the usual 
audience which takes off its coat and eats its peanuts and 
talks with its usual good natured freedom. The moonlight 
still adjusts itself with jerky movements across the stage 
and the dancer still floats in, enveloped in a cloud of white 
draperies, but the life has gone out from her dance, and 
the charm from her face. Her eyes look old and tired. 

As for Claverhouse he had had an experience, which 
was one of the things he lived for as he used to say. 

—H. B. Patton, 
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THACKERAY’S NOVELS AND SOME OTHERS. 


It seems at first thought an odd thing to ask why we 
read Thackeray. If we like him we are apt simply to 
take him as he is, to read and re-read the novels that seemed 
so long when we began the first one, and so short when we 
had finished the last page of the one at the bottom of our 
list. And yet, when we are talking about Thackeray this 
query is often made and not always answered to our satis- 
faction. We think at one time that we go to his books for 
the good company we meet there, the great number of men 
and women whom we seem to know as well as our closest 
friends ; or again, that we like best of all the unfailing yet 
sympathetic keenness that picks out our little pieces of snob- 
bishness and affectation. We like these things, but after 
all, it is for Thackeray himself that we read what he has 
written. His novels have more of himself in them than 
those of any other novelist. The novel, especially, if writ- 
ten according to modern ultra-realistic theories, is not the 
best medium to communicate to us a writer’s personality. 
The men whom we know best, Montaigne, Wordsworth, 
Lamb, are not the novelists but the essayists, the lyric 
poets. It is less easy to discern clearly the character of 
Shakespeare, of George Eliot or Browning behind the 
great tragedies they directed. 

Thackeray’s novels, however, were not written like 
most novels. They were more spontaneous, they had in 
them more of personal whim and less of conscious design. 
While his work for Punch was sometimes hack work 
done under the pressure of poverty and necessity, “‘ Vanity 
Fair,” “ Pendennis” and “The Newcomes” were begun 
and carried on because he felt himself in the mood to write 
them. “I feel another book bubbling up inside of me,” 
he wrote about the time “ Pendennis” was publishing. 
The material of his novels was what he himself had seen 
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of the world, the men he had known, the places he had 
visited, his own ideas of human life and destiny. The years 
spent at Charterhouse and Cambridge, in reading law in 
dingy London chambers, living as an art-student in Paris 
and the long literary apprenticeship that he served before 
writing “ Vanity Fair,” gave him an insight into many 
unfamiliar ways of living. And the long intimate ac- 
quaintance that he had had with the most various and 
most conservative society in the world made his knowl- 
edge of men and women greater perhaps than that 
of any other novelist. It is this that gives us the 
feeling that when we read “‘ The Newcomes” or “ Pen- 
dennis :we are living in the companionship of Thacke- 
ray himself. Apart from the implicit trust that his 
sincerity and directness compels, he seems to vouch per- 
sonally for the truth of what he tells us. He wrote from 
Paris to his friend Mrs. Brookfield,—“ I have been to see 
the actress, who received us in a yellow satin drawing room, 
and who told us that she had but one fault in the world, 
that she had ¢rop bon coeur, and I am ashamed to say that 
I pitched in still stronger compliments than before, and I 
dare say that she thinks the enormous old Englishman is 
in love with her ; but she will never see him again, that 
faithless giant. I am past the age when Fotheringays 
inflame, but I shall pop her and her boudoir into a book 
some day and that will be the end of the transaction.” 
This is his spontaneity. All that we can learn of Thacke- 
ray from other sources, his letters, journals and the recol- 
lections of his friends, show that in what he published he 
trusted us with his inmost self. We are sure that the joy, 
the sadness, the sorrow and the goodness that he makes us 
see in human life were really felt by him, more deeply than 
we can feel them, and that it was to share with us his 
thought and feelings that he wrote the great books we love 
to read, For we are not always sure of the sincerity of 
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men in their books. When something has touched us 
deeply there will come sometimes a doubt, a thought that 
perhaps after all we do not know what was really in the 
writer’s mind. Perhaps he half sneered when he wrote it, 
perhaps he did not believe it at all or was masking his 
thought instead of revealing it to us. We cannot doubt 
the truth of Thackeray, who was first of all the gentleman, 
the man of honour. Few men would have dared to give 
to the world the words he makes his gold pen say in “The 
Pen and the Album. 


‘* Nor pass the words as idle phases by ; 
Stranger! I never writ a flattery, 
Nor sign’d the page that registered a lie.”’ 

The mode of their publication and his method of 
writing them still further influenced Thackeray’s works 
and helped to differentiate them from others. Fifty years 
ago novels were nearly alway published in a series of 
monthly numbers, each consisting of thirty or forty pages 
of the book in paper wrappers. Writing at irregular inter- 
vals and when he felt in the mood for it, Thackeray looked 
on “ Vanity Fair” or “ Pendennis,” as a series of numbers 
varying considerably in merit. The conception of the 
novel as a whole, an organism compacted of harmonious 
parts skilfully and economically fitted together and quick- 
ened with a unity of purpose never lost sight of, was less 
present in Thackeray’s mind than it is to most novelists 
nowadays. Thackeray was after all a member of the old 
régime, regarding railways with an admiring but not 
altogether enthusiastic eye, and remembering the stage- 
coaches of his youth with an approval too hearty to be 
like the sentimental fondness with which we sometimes 
think of them. We were not so self-conscious then as now, 
in art as in everything else and the difference in spirit and 
method between the novels of Merriman, for example, and 
those of Thackeray is perhaps as good evidence of this as 
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anythingelse. Though Thackeray’s artistic skill in details 
has never been surpassed, in only one of his novels did he 
show the still higher skill necessary to weave together an 
organism with relentless suppression of extraneous inci- 
dents and interdependence of details all working up to a 
climax. This he did in “ Henry Esmond,” which Pater 
has called “a perfect fiction.” His other novels, though 
he wrought their parts with the same wonderful artistry 
and though the charm of his own personality is present in 
them even more than in ‘“‘ Esmond,” are moore loosely put 
together. Thackeray gave himself freer swing, was per- 
haps more engrossed by the inspiration under which he 
wrote. The effect of this method of writing we see in 
a letter he wrote in 1850 to Mrs. Brookfield,—“I read 
over the first part of Pendennis to-day, all the Emily Costi- 
gan part, and liked it, I am glad to say, but I am shocked 
to think that I had forgotten it, and read it almost as a new 
book. I remembered allusions which called back recollec- 
tions of particular states of mind. The first part of that 
book was written after Cliveden in 1848.” 

This quality in Thackeray’s work makes a notable 
contrast with that of George Eliot. Nothing that he wrote 
is like “Middlemarch” or Adam Bede,” unfolding to us 
the tragedy of a human life, analyzing destiny into the 
various human motives that are a part of it. There are 
other differences between George Eliot and Thackeray, but 
this is perhaps the most essential of all. We may say that 
she saw the tragedy of life and he the comedy, but that 
does not tell us much. Tragedy and comedy are not really 
so different as they seem at first sight. The difference is 
mainly in the point of view from which they look at life. 
None understood better than Thackeray that the comedian 
often raises the laugh with tears in his own eyes and with 
anything but a merry heart, and that only in pure farce are 
we safe from the life’s tragedy. 
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It is tempting to go on comparing and contrasting 
Thackeray with our other great novelists, with Smollet, 
with Scott, with Dickens. We see in all of them similarities 
and differences. In Thackeray, however, we find more 
points of contact with Fielding than with any one else. 
The men and women whom they knew and whom they 
have taught us to know were much the same, and in 
Thackeray’s youth the world had not changed so much 
since the days when Fielding was young. Fielding, more- 
over, though he did not have some of the qualities most 
peculiarly Thackeray’s, had the same love of his fellow- 
man, the same kindly, yet keen and just insight into charac- 
ter. Though his personality is more veiled we cannot but 
see the sane, happy, straightforward temper of the man 
whom Thackeray himself loved so well. 

But though there is so much in Fielding that is like 
Thackeray, there is also in Thackeray a refinement 
and delicacy of touch, a reverence and purity of heart that 
we miss in the other. Perhaps the difference is that Thacke- 
tay was a poet. He was as far from being a great poet as 
he was from being a rhymester but he was a true poet. 
Though his poetry is small in bulk, far smaller than that 
of Dr. Holmes, both the lighter and the more serious verse 
is of the same character as that of the Boston poet. Such bal- 
lads as the “‘Bouillabaisse,” and “ The Cane-Bottomed Chair,” 
full of Thackeray’s personality and of his tender yearning 
for the days when love was young, give us an insight into 
the sadness of Thackeray’s life. We find in one of his 
letters an allusion to the early madness of his young wife. 
He says,—‘ Though my marriage was a wreck, as you 
know, I would do it again, for behold love is the crown and 
completion of all earthly good.” Does not this strike the 
same chord as the stanza in “ Bouillabaisse,””— 


““ Oh! how quick the days are flitting ! 
I mind me of a time that’s gone, 





Ad Lunam. 


When here I'd sit, as now I’m sitting, 

In this same place— but not alone. 

A dear young form was nestled near me, 

A dear, dear face looked fondly up 

And sweetly spoke and smiled to cheer me, 
—There’s no one now to share my cup.” 


This poetic quality is something that Fielding did not 
have at all, and it goes a great way toward explaining the 
difference between Tom Jones and Arthur Pendennis. 
Because he had the poet’s insight as well as the knowledge 
of a man of the world, Thackeray was able to paint for us 
the finest gentlemen in literature. We who love Thacke- 
ray love to think that Henry Esmond and Colonel New- 
come were unconscious portraits of their author. The 
ideals of gentleness, manliness and honour which were real- 
ized in them were realized also by Thackeray. We too 
recognise these ideals, but is our ideal of the gentleman as 
high as this of Thackeray’s ?— 

“A gentleman, or old or young ! 
(Bear kindly with my humble lays); 
The sacred chorus first was sung 
Upon the first of Christmas days: 
The Shepherds heard it overhead— 
The joyful angels raised it then : 
Glory to Heaven on high it said, 
And peace on earth to gentle men.”’ 
— Samuel Moore. 





AD LUNAM. 
I. 
Wearily, slowly the cold moon rose 


Into the twinkling, winking sky 
So deep, still pale with the last faint beams 


From the great gold Lamp that had just passed by 
On his way to rest 
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In the peaceful west, 

And there on his quiet couch to lie 

Till 't was time to rouse the world again 
To its life of joy and struggle and pain. 


II. 


** With his piercing eye he beholdeth all 

On the breathing Earth that is worth a thought ; 
While I must forever view the world 

As a spinning silvery globe that’s fraught 

With the precious things 

That each new day brings ; 

But he gives them all,—while I bring men naught 
Of value or price which they may desire— 

For my life is death, but his power is fire.” 


III. 


But we weary of fire so oft, fair Maid ; 
The heat of the sun and the warmth of life 
Are so fiercely strong! ’Tis not blessing alone, 
But bitterest heartache and grief and strife 
Comes to us each one 
’Ere the day is gone ;— 
While madness runs riot and pride is rife 
Thou comest, dear Light, to soothe and to bless 
Worldlings tired of fire and of sinfulness.* 
— Robert Bachman, /r. 





A SOUTHERN GENTLEMAN. 

“ As for that matter,” said Jack Mason, knocking the 
ashes from his pipe and drawing his easy chair a little 
closer to the roaring, wood fire, ‘my Uncle Archie was as 
typical a Southerner as I ever knew. Why, I remember 
when I visited him Christmas vacation two years ago how 
he impressed me when he met me at the door of his square, 
old-fashioned homestead. His words of welcome were few 
and simple, ’tis true, but they had that hearty ring to them 
that makes you know they ave words of welcome. What 
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if his coat was a bit shiny at the elbows and his trousers 
were broadest at the knees? You would never notice that; 
his dignified manner and frank-heartedness would put any 
dress beneath thought. 

“With master, so it was with mansion. It had no 
particular architecture, and the paint was worn in places 
where the broken shutters had slammed, but, Lord bless 
you, fellows, you’d never think of that. Take that side- 
table in the dining-room, with its carved, oaken legs, fairly 
bowed under the burden of game, and meats, and fruits ; 
you wouldn’t notice if the roof were off. 

“Ves, I’m glad to see you, Jack, my boy,’ he said, 
when I had become well settled in the big, black hair-cloth 
chair. ‘It seems like old times, and I wish you’d come 
oftener. But I’m getting to be poor company for a young 
chap like you. I don’t guess there’s much left in this 
world for your uncle now. The boys, they have the huntin’ 
and ridin’, but we old fellows have just to sit ’round and 
think it over. No more foxes or coons when your knees 
get feelin’ that stiff way. But it’s a great comfort to see 
you again, Jack, ’deed it is.’ 

“It did seem hard for an old widower like Uncle Archie 
to be living that lonely life, too old to take part in the 
hunting that he was so fond of, and with no one to talk to 
but old Joe and Aunt Sally. His one interest seemed to 
center in his pet horse, who, like his master, was of good, 
thoroughbred blood, but well on in years. There seemed 
to be a bond of sympathy between them. 

“¢ Jack,’ my uncle said on the day of my departure, 
‘Deacon and I may be well on past huntin’ days, but I ’m 
going to drive you down to the train behind him, and, 
although there may be horses in the county that are faster 
now, I don’t reckon we’ll miss that train of yours by very 
much. 

“ Toe, just let that rakin’ rest awhile, and harness 
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Deacon to the light buggy. / will drive Mr. Mason to the 
train.’ 

“The old darky touched his hat and hobbled off to 
the stable. Soon he returned, leading the noble old ani- 
mal with one hand and dragging the clinking harness with 
the other. In the road he stopped, threw the lines over 
the horse, and hobbled back again to fetch the buggy. 

“ Just then we heard a shouting and the sounds of gal- 
loping hoofs down the road. Nearer and nearer it came, 
until a small party of horsemen dashed into sight and did 
not stop until they drew rein in front of Uncle Archie. 

“* Mr. Peters,’ the leader began between breaths, ‘ have 
you seen—er—the boys—er—go by here lately? Jest scared 
up a red fox—biggest one ever seen here—er—started up 
back of Colonel Stoll’s—er—’ 

“* What!’ shouted my uncle, his eyes suddenly snap- 
ping. ‘Big red fox? First in two years. No. Which 
way? I haven’t seen ’em. Good-bye, Jack. God bless 
you, my boy! Joe, he cried, you drive Mr. Mason to the 
train!’ 

“ Sweeping the harness off Deacon, he scrambled ex- 
citedly to that animal’s back, and without saddle or stirrup, 
he flew on with the rest in their mad tear down the road. 
Soon I could only catch glimpses between the clouds of 
dust of those white whiskers blowing back over his should- 
ers—an impressive reminder of that old age which so sad- 
dens the lives of gentlemen of the South. 

Robert Rudd Whiting. 
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** EROS.”’ 


Catéz is in reality an island, and on one side, across 
the sound less than a half mile in width, stretches the low 
flat lines of the Georgia coast ; while on the other the surf 
of the Atlantic dashes laughingly against the beach. 

Nor is the island wide, as from the superb old Gothic 
mansion that crowned the center both sound and surf were 
plainly visible. 

It was just one of those afternoons such as you see 
and feel only in a southern clime, where the polar star 
grows dim, and the Southern Cross is yet obscure. 

The sea and sky seemed to blend in one superb mass 
of Rubens like coloring, ruby and emeral, chrysolite and 
topaz, blending and vibrating like the harmonious strains 
of a well turned organ. 

A strange contrast did old ocean offer from the piazzas 
of “ The Magnolias.” On the one side the in-rushing break- 
ers flung themselves upon the hard white sand and with 
all the fury of self destruction, resistless mighty, eternal. 
While on the other side the sound represented tranquility, 
rest, repose, not a ripple disturbing its placid surface save 
where some passing sea-bird dipped its wing. The red 
beams of the setting sun reflected by the water, made it 
appear a sea of glass mingled with fire. 

So much for the back-ground, and now for the central 
figure of the picture. 

Down at the landing, engaged in skillfully mooring a 
boat, stood a young girl of perhaps some nineteen years of 
age. Her lithe well rounded figure, strong and symetrical, 
showed plainly the life of free out door exercise. 

Her beautiful olive complexion was without a blemish, 
its delicate tints as soft and blending as one of her own 
native sea shells. I watched her intently as each graceful 
movement seemed to bring out some new charm in that 
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pliant figure or an added beauty in the haughty carriage of 
that shapely head. And to think that she was mine! Was 
there ever a man as happy as I, I wondered, a man on 
whose future happiness there rested not a shadow, save one, 
and that, (I hated to think of him) was her own brother. 
Curse that man! he was the very personification of the 
devil, how could they be so unlike. At least I was glad he 
was abroad and then he might never come back, sometmes 
ships went down at sea; I consoled myself mightily with 
this reflection. 

I have said that I hated Charles Seymour but the word 
would but weakly portray the intensity of animosity with 
which he had regarded me, ever since the night at the 
Beyon Yacht Club, when he took the big Jack-pot, and I 
had discovered coincidently, that the cards were marked. 
We were all gentlemen, no one was accused, but the matter 
gave food for talk. 

I was watching the kaleidoscopic play of the sunlight 
on the water, when suddenly a very curious thing happened; 
the rays of the sun seemed to converge on the water in one 
single point, which burned with the white intensity of an 
electric arc. 

So intently did I watch this strange phenomenon, that 
I failed to hear the sound of approaching footsteps and my 
surprise can only be imagined at being suddenly confronted 
by Charles Seymour. 

For an instant his face was purple with rage, then he 
advanced with that demonically sarcastic expression, the 
memory of which makes me curse him yet. ‘“ Allow me 
to inform you for the second time, that you are trespassing 
here,” he murmured in that silky treacherous voice of his, 
“Only gentlemen are received at The Magnolias.” 

“Sir!” I said, and I could say no more, my rage made 
me dumb, he had in fact insinuated (since I discovered the 
marked cards) that my attentions to his sister were not 
agreeable tohim. “Sir,” said I again, “will you explain?” 
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“T suppose it will be necessary,” he replied, “Since 
your susceptibilities are too dull to understand an insult, I 
will explain” and he struck me across the cheek with the 
light riding whip which he carried in his hand. 

For a moment I was dazed, I would have sprung at 
his throat and there and then have killed him, then my 
composure returned. “I thank you for your demonstra- 
tion,” I said, “Your mere words are never to be relied 
upon. Sir I am at your service.” 

We walked together, he a little in advance. towards 
the wing of the house that constituted his apartments. At 
length he turned and faced me. “ You know the Glen!” 
he said, “I will join you presently,” and he passed on in 
to the house. 

I turned and walked iu the direction he had indicated. 
My mind was in a strange turmoil. Pride, anger and love, 
strove each in turn until all reason seemed to leave me. I 
had been cruelly insulted, outraged in the face of every law 
of hospitality and honor. Was I not a gentleman, and 
when had one of my race or name ever taken unresentedly 
a blow? One of us must die, if he, then she, my Kathleen 
was lost to me, for well I knew that the proud girl would 
never accept a hand stained with her brother’s blood ; if I, 
well perhaps it would be better, yet—this world is a very 
pleasant place when one is twenty. 

I had not long to wait however. The crackling of the 
dry leaves made me look up suddenly for an instant our 
eyes met, and I marked again that snaky glitter in Sey- 
mour’s eyes, not of the Constrictor which fights in open bat- 
tle, but the Adder which turns and strikes unseen the 
passer by. 

Without a word he handed mea sword and ere I could 
put myself on guard, he lunged in hard and strong and 
so near my throat that another inch, would have done for 
me forever. ‘ Coward!” I hissed as I regained my tierce, 
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and our blades engaged and disengaged with such rapidity 
that they seemed like a single band of fire. My mind was 
echoing with the clash of steel on steel. The instincts of 
generations long gone by suddenly awakened and aroused 
within me and I pressed him backward foot by foot. 

Seymour’s face was white as chalk, twice he feinted 
widely to check my impetuous rush, then quicker than 
lightening he was on one knee and I felt a strange burn- 
ing in my back and a numbness in my arm; then I saw it 
all ; how pressed back step by step he had taken advantage 
of my onward rush to practice that cowards trick, the 
stroke dessous.* 

Maddened by his treachery and blinded by pain I made 
one last desperate effort and lunging hard and true, I felt 
my hilt grind against his breast bone ; down he went giv- 
ing me one last look of concentrated hatred which would 
heaven I could forget. 

Ah God what had I done! How strangely like Kath- 
leen he looked as his lips stiffened in death. But I myself 
was falling, queer colored lights were dancing before my 
eyes which were succeeded by a mist, then came one awful 
shriek of anguish which rolled as it were the mist from my 
eyes. There leaned Kathleen, fainting on the arm of a 
venerable old man, the last light of evening silvering his 
snowy hair, revealed on his face a look of unutterable woe. 
Then a stygian blackness covered them and I knew no 
more. 

* . * * * + * * 


For days and weeks I lay in the ravings of fever, twice 
I attempted to amputate my own right hand. “If thy 
hand offend thee cut it off,” I shouted as they carried me 
exhausted by my struggles back to my bed. The face of 
Seymour convulsed with the death agony, kept looming up 


* Note the stroke ‘‘dessous"’ is debarred in all duelling.—Epitor, 
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before me, it held my gaze with a terrible fascination and 
try as I would, my eyes persistantly sought it, then the 
scene would change—I was surrounded by a thousand mir- 
rors and in each one, was a reflection of my own face, 
ghastly and gaunt; and each reflection bearing on its fore- 
head the mark of Cain. 

But one thing I could not understand, once, twice, 
three times during the early part of my illness I had seen 
the face of Kathleen hovering over me and felt her touch 
upon my head, her face seemed pale and sorrowful and the 
full sense of my guilt came surging on me, with over- 
whelming force. But was it possible that she would visit 
the murderer of her brother? Could it be that her love 
for me was beyond the ties of kindred or circumstances. 
I waited, and when she came again I burst the bonds which 
held my hands and there and then would have carried her 
away with me. She sprang back with a little cry of fright 
and instantly I was like one frozen into stone. Only at 
that moment did I fully realize that between us was a 
“great gulf fixed.” At last however came a day when 
reason was restored, and I felt again the warm blood racing 
through my veins. 

I lay basking in the sunshine, the salt air, with each 
deep breath I drew, bringing new strength to my feeble 
lungs. 

There was a slight noise behind me causing me to turn 
and a pair of arms came stealing gently round my neck, 
and I was looking into the face of my own Kathleen. But 
even then the old illusion of my delirium came upon me, 
and I drew instinctively back. ‘ Your brother ’—I gasped 
—“ Died the day you were taken sick dear, in Germany” 
she answered softly. 

Long afterwards I understood it all. How the day 
that I had stood watching the sea, the rays of the sun 
through some atmospherical eccentricity had been reflected 
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on the water like a brilliant spark ; and that fixing my 
attention upon this, it had the same effect as the crystal 
point of the Hindoos, and I had become self hypnotized. 

My thoughts naturally continued upon the same sub- 
jects on which they had been concentrated, only to an 
exaggerated degree and for three weeks I had suffered, from 
what the doctors called brain fever but what was in reality 
a mesmeric trance. Such is the explanation of science. 
But perhaps the Roman fathers were right when they held 
but one and the same deity responsible for diseases of both 


head and heart. 
—M. N. L. 


























EDITORIAL. 


OUR PUBLIC LECTURES. 

Another University year has come to a close without 
bringing any improvement along certain lines vitally con- 
nected with our interests, and therefore we feel justified in 
speaking of a matter which certainly deserves considera- 
tion at this time, although it may have been mentioned in 
these columns before, in past years. 

The desirability of having a more extended series of 
public lectures by men not connected with the Uni- 
versity is increasing year by year, and therefore this is a 
subject which may not be mentioned a single time and be 
always thereafter neglected. During the past year there 
have been four, or at the most five, such lectures given before 
a Princeton audience, and all of these were not strictly of 
the class we have in mind in advocating a more compre- 
hensive course. It is not merely the occasional presence 
of an eminent man from abroad that we desire—certainly 
we are always glad to welcome them and listen to their 
words—but rather some more specificand systematic arrange- 
ment upon which we can depend as a regular institution. 
While it is true that some of these eminent visitors, repre- 
senting the best thought of foreign university centres, have 
given us most instructive and interesting lectures on topics 
in their departments of literature or science, their visits do 
not occur with sufficient frequency or regularity to be con- 
sidered more than a supplementary feature of such a series 
of Jectures as we need here at Princeton. 

Unquestionably a considerable number of lectures on 
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“subjects of, special interest,” such as the Trask Fund is 
supposed to provide for, would prove a most valuable ad- 
junct to the regular courses given in the University. 

The importance and advantages of such lectures are 
too evident to deserve further discussion here, but it is often 
urged that, owing to the location of Princeton, it is difficult 
to secure speakers. And yet it would seem that this very 
fact that the University is not situated nearer to any large 
city affords the strongest argument for making a special 
effort to secure to us more of the advantages of which the 
metropolitan universities can avail themselves. If some of 
our professors can go to neighboring cities in order to deliver 
a series of lectures in connection with the University Ex- 
tension Courses, we see no reason why capable and eminent 
men could not be secured to speak to us here at regular 
intervals throughout the winter months. 

The undergraduate body has long felt the need of such 
a course of lectures, and would welcome any movement 
toward its establishment. It may be that there are certain 
difficulties in the way which we do not anticipate, but there 
is undoubtedly a feeling of disappointment and dissatisfac- 
tion in the University as each year passes without witness- 
ing a change in this important particular. 


TO OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 


It seems hardly necessary to call our contributors’ at- 
tention to the work expected of them in the next few 
months, but we wish merely to remind them of the excel- 
lent opportunity for such work during the Summer 
when they are free from the routine of curiculum duties. 
Naturally the greater part of this work will fall upon the 
Class of Nineteen Hundred, since it is from their number 
that the next board will be chosen. The plan proposed for 
making an early selection of a number of qualified con- 
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tributors, with a view to ultimate election, will insure the 
choice of the best possible men for the positions, but at the 
same time it will necessitate an increased activity among 
the candidates at the very start, and we would therefore 
urge all who have any intention of making an effort in this 
direction to begin as soon as possible. 

We wish also to correct a prevailing impression to the 
effect that it is not desirable that underclassmen should 
make contributions to the Lir. On the contrary, we would 
encourage them in every way possible, for it is only by the 
widest competition that we can secure the best and most 
representative results. 

Contributions for the October number will be due Sep- 
tember 28th. 














eS 
IN MEMORIAM. 


WHEREAS, It has pleased God, in his infinite wisdom to remove 
from us our former classmate, ELr1as ECKFELDT PERKINS, and, as the 
close friendships formed by the associations at Princeton are only 
severed by the intervention of an all-wise Providence ; and, 

WHEREAS, By the death of Exias ECKFELDT PERKINS, we the 
members of the Class of Ninety-nine of Princeton University, have 
been deprived of a true friend, and oue who in his brief stay with us, 
showed himself of a manly spirit, of a generous and loving disposition ; 
and, 

WHEREAS, In his death we mourn the loss of one respected by all, 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Class of Ninety-nine, 
whose grief is but feebly expressed in this formal manner, do extend 
our sincere and heartfelt sympathy to his family in their bereavement ; 
and 

Resolved, That the members of the Class of Ninety-nine wear 
crépe for a period of twenty days, begiuning with June roth: and 
further be it 

Resolved, That a written copy of these resolutions be sent to the 
bereaved family, and that they also be published in the Daily Prince- 
tonian, THE NASSAU LITERARY MAGAZINE and in Zhe Chester Times. 

H. B. Patron, 
ROBERT BACHMAN, JR., 


FRANCIS H, COFFIN, 
A. ARMSTRONG, JR., 


J. Henry HARRISON, 
Chairman. 




















GOSSIP. 


To fly from need not be to hate mankind. 


—Childe Harold, 


Non quam multis placeas, sed qualibus stude. 
— Seneca. 


He observed neither time nor place, and would e’en out with what came uppere 
most. * * * nine times out of ten he contrived by this device to send away a 


whole company of his enemies. 
—Lambd, 


Poor moralist ! and what art thou? 
A solitary fly ! 
Thy joys no glittering female meets. 
—Gray. 

Hence loathed melancholy. 
. a « . . > 
But come, thou Goddess, fair and free, 
In Heaven yclept Euphrosyne 
And by men heart-easing mirth. 

L’ Allegro. 


Here, at least, in this empty den, may be found quiet and solitude 
and a little peace. Out there on the front campus, whence Gossip had 
just fled in sorrow and, it must be confessed, some irritation, the crowd 
and noise were such that there could be no rest for a peace-loving soul. 
And what makes it so bad is that it is just the time, above all others, 
when neise and pushing crowds should be altogether absent—this hour 
of Senior Singing. Gossip had strolled over to the front campus in the 
expectation of passing there one of those evenings which one will love 
to recall in future years when they are no longer possible. There is no 
other place in the world where such an evening may be enjoyed, where 
it is perfect happiness only to lie out at length on the soft grass and 
watch the twilight slowly settling in and see the stars coming out one 
by one in the patches of darkening sky visible through the tree tops so 
far, so very far, up there above, until in the gathering dusk the shapes 
of objects become obscured and the dull glow from the pipe-bowls shows 
more and more distinctly and the occasional flickering flame of a match 
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gleams kindly for a moment as some one lights up his pipe again; and 
all the while the Seniors over there on the steps are singing their songs, 
the old, sacred songs that have always been sung, and are hallowed by 
tradition, and which will yet be sung when we come back as old grads. 

Gossip thought of these things as he wandered around the quad. 
before it was time for the singing to begin. But he should have known 
better than to anticipate any such pleasures to-night. When he reached 
the campus it was crowded with visitors. The steps were hidden by rows 
of skirts and sleeves and big shade hats and the singing almost drowned 
in the very babel of chatter and laughter that arose on all sides. The 
sacred peace of the hour was suffering its yearly profanation. Gossip 
reflected sadly that it was the first night of Commencement week. For 
the next ten nights, the last ten of the year, it would be just as it is now. 
The same crowd, the same noise. The same artificial interest. How it 
spoiled it all. This was not the Princeton Campus, but a show place for 
the entertainment of guests. How much better the old evenings with 
no outsiders there to be present and interfere. Gossip asks indulgence 
in the expression of these, as he fully realizes, very heretical and ungal- 
lant views, for the thought that one has passed his last evening of the 
old kind for the rest of his college life is not calculated to put him in a 
very pleasant frame of mind. Next year he will be up there on the 
steys himself—but there is no need to borrow trouble there, that will be 
sad enough when it comes. He is unfortunately quite aware that he 
will be far from pleasing the many in saying these things, but he hopes 
and indeed feels certain that there may be one or two kindred spirits 
who will sympathize with these feelings and who will agree with him. 
And then, too, Reader, you who consider yourself so fortunate in hav- 
ing around you here your “ glittering females,” may look with pity 
upon the poor Gossip in his solitary state who has no ‘‘ painted plumage 
to display,’’ and must perforce fall back upon churlish moralizing for 
consolation. Forgive his feeble snarls, for remember that it is not in 
any hate of mankind that he flees them but in sorrow and vexation 
that his peace and pleasure are disturbed. A surly fellow, you see, and 
a selfish one, this Gossip, not worth your notice. Pay no attention 
to him. 

But after all, what’s the use of being unhappy about it? This is the 
time of year when “jest and youthful jollity,” and pure and care-free 
enjoyment are supposed to hold full sway in every heart and mind. It 
is Gossip’s duty, he presumes, to say something cheerful, if only for the 
sake of keeping up the old precedent long established by former writers 
for this department. Well, then; if for no other reason, we should be 
happy in the change of weather which has favoured us in the last few 
weeks. March and April and the first half of May were as dismal and 
depressing months as could well be imagined. A wretched spring we have 
had indeed. But these last two or three weeks have more than made up 
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for it. The campus has fairly burst into bloom and living green under 
the encouraging and genial influence of each day’s returning sun. It 
is now in almost perfect condition for the many visitors who wander 
around its walks and trample and destroy its grass. How thankful is 
Gossip that he is going to leave before the week is well under way. So 
come, delighted visitor and proudly beaming undergraduate, and trip it 
as you go, on the light fantastic toe, and young and old come forth to 
play on a sunshine holiday till the livelong daylight fail, then to the 


spicy nut-brown ale. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


A PRAYER. | 


When silent comes the solemn moon to peer 
Quiet and sad upon the weary sea, 
And lays a mellow light of mystery 
O’er the wan waves, glimmering far and near— 
The light in which forgotten dreams appear 
Clad in the beauty of the ne’er to be, 
And all the cozy nooks of memory 
And secret places of the heart lie clear— 


’Tis then clay sets its roaming lodger free. 
But in the saner light of sunny day, 
When work and worry leave not time to sigh, 
O then let some bright vision quicken me, 
As once I saw, within a crowded way, 
A pale Madonna face pass swiftly by. 
Ferris Greenslet, in Wesleyan Lit. 


MAY FLOWERS. 


In the meadow ‘neath the hill 

Sweet azaleas blush and thrill. 

O’er the merry shouting brook, 
Blue-eyed grasses dreaming look. 
Yonder, by the dusty road, 

Dog-wood blooms their branches load, 
While along the sun-washed ways 
Wave the white viburnum sprays. 

In the woods an elder screen 

Hides the hollow where are seen 
Pulpits that ’mid somber hues 
Nothings preach to empty pews, 

Yet to all would give again 

One glad message clear and plain, 
“Lo the Princess of the year, 
Laughing, blue-eyed May is here.”’ 
Fletcher Harper Swift, in Darmouth Lit, 














Editor's Table. 


LIFE. 


A stir of green from out the turf’s brown mould, 
A first, frail, tiny curl of life revealed 
To break the barrenness and thrill the cold 
That fettered, ere the spring, the sleeping field. 


A lithe young stalk above the grasses bent, 
Swinging in sunshine to the wind’s caress. 

With shining leaves and breath of fleeting scent 
Lost in the Maytime’s fragrant wilderness. 


A glory of brave blossoms flaunting high, 
Royally gemming the green meadow’s face ; 
Shrined in its heart the flame of rich July, 
Red flames outsurging in its petals’ grace. 


In the gray rains of autumn a bent stem 
Trailing a leaf or two on the cold sod, 
Blackened and gaunt, its flowery diadem 
Deep in the mould by heedless footsteps trod. 
B. F. G., in Harvard Advocate. 


TWO SONGS. 
Within the quiet hamlet, 
One lazy autumn day, 
There seemed a wondrous stillness. 
From near and far away 
Came laborers returning 
As growing night came on, 
With promises of welcome 
And rest securely won. 
And each, the forge in passing 
Looked in through shadows long, 
To where the fire was glowing, 
And heard the anvil’s song. 


As hammer swings, responsive sings 
My even cadence slow, 

My rugged throat gives forth the note 
And through the town the echoes float, 
‘* All’s peaceful here below.”’ 










The summer yielded slowly 

To winter’s tightened grasp, 

And in its turn, the springtime 
Unloosed the frozen clasp. 

Hard on the breath of summer, 
Dark on its brightening skies, 

A stern and sudden message 

To the stricken village flies. 

And as the darkness gathers, 

The shift of restless feet 

Is hushed, while from the smithy 
Comes ringing through the street— 


Smite, hammer, smite, and grant me light, 
Ye forge flames, leaping high, 
The song I sing, the gifts I bring, 
Take! In the teeth of foemen fling! 
Strike well, the time is nigh ! 
W. H. Field, in Yale Lit. 
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BOOK TALK. 





Poems. By Stephen Phillips. London and New York: John Lane. 
The Bodley Head. 


When there has been much talk about a book, when 7he Academy 
has awarded it a prize of 100 guineas as the best poetry of the year, we 
are apt to expect a great deal from it, and also a little affraid of being 
disappointed. So few men seem at all worthy or likely to fill the places 
of the great poets who have died within ten years, that we are ready 
to welcome with open arms any new men who promise good things. Mr. 
Phillips’s volume is small, only eighteen poems altogether and most of 
these short. But there is great variety in these few poems, more than 
we expect in a poet’s first volume. One is a myth of Apollo, another 
a dramatic lyric of Lazarus and others are tales of the streets of Lon- 
don. Though the subjects are so various the same spirit breathes in all. 
They are full of sensuous beauty, of richness of colour, recalling the 
sweet scents and sounds of nature. Take these lines from ‘‘ Marpessa :”’ 


**T love thee then 
Not only for thy body packed with sweet 
Of all this world, that cup of brimming June, 
That jar of violet wine set in the air, 
That palest rose sweet in the night of life; 
Not for that stirring bosom all besi 
By drowsing lovers, or thy perilous hair ; 
Not for that face that might indeed provoke 
Invasion of old cities ; no, nor all 
Thy freshness stealing on me like strange sleep.” 


Purely sensuous, passionate beauty must be the foundation of all 
higher beauty in poetry, and a poet can show no better sign than keen, 
vivid sense of it. The lack of it is the greatest fault of most of the verse 
published at the present time, and is the cause of the thinness so notice- 
able in it. Although, as Mathew Arnold points out there is danger of 
resting luxuriously content with sensuous beauty, and of forgetting to 
use it as the means of showing forth the higher beauty of heart and soul, 
the man who does this shows at least that he has the true stuff of a poet 
in him. Mr. Phillips has more of the spirit of the old Greek poetry and 
of Keats than of the Psalms, or Wordsworth or Kipling’s ‘ Reces- 
sional.’” We may say if we choose that it is the spirit of Hellenism 
rather than Hebraism. It looks on life merely as a part of nature, and 
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does not concern itself primarily with moral ideas. We see this in 
“Beautiful Death,’’ which is full of the old Pantheism that saw in 
nature the “‘ garment of God,” and in the human soul only a spark of 
the great soul of the universe,— 
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‘* Why dreadest thou the calm process of death ? 
* * * * . * * 


Yet Death is full of leisure, and of light ; 
Of compensations and of huge amends. 
Since all the dead do for the living toil, 
Assisting, bathing in the air, the earth ; 
A shower their sympathy draws from the ground, 
Delicious kindness from the soil exhaled. 

* . a . o * * 


Thou dangerous to men, in prisons shut, 
With life made irretrievable and dark. 

Thou on the thirsty place shalt drop like dew, 
Or like clouds haste to the yearning land. 
Thou maiden with the silent speckless ways, 
On plant or creature squandering thy heart ; 
Thou in caresses large shalt spend thy life." 


We feel this most of all in ‘‘ Lazarus’’ and ‘‘ Christ in Hades,’’ the 
longest poem in the book. They are bold ventures and Mr. Phillips 
seems to have failed to grasp the full significance of his themes. This 
presentation of Christ has a little too much of the weakness of man in 
it and too little of the power and love of Godhead. Closely connected 
with this Pagan spirit but very different from it is the deep melancholy 
that runs through all these poems and shows that after all they are not 
Greek but modern. We see it here and there all through the book, but 
in ‘‘ Beautiful Death,’’ it deepens almost to a note of despair,— 


** And I to whom sweet life is dangerous edged, 
With tenderness to madness near, with need 

Even of a little dew, a drop of hope ; 

Disguised and starved, who dare not show my soul, 
Who walk with bitten lip and clenchéd hands, 

For me divine relief! To dare to trust 

Each impulse, and to drive free and secure ; 

All my intention bland and prosperous !’’ 


Mr. Phillips has given us a great deal in his book, There are some 
poems, ‘‘ Marpessa,’”’ ‘‘ By The Sea’ and others, which we shall love to 
read again and again. And there is in nearly all of them such strength, 
feeling for beauty and originality of view that makes us hope for still 
better things from him, If he can only free himself from the morbid 
self-consciousness aud tendency to despair which are the curse of our 
generation we feel sure that Mr. Phillips will fulfil our hopes. 
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Cheerful Yesterday. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Boston and 


New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Autobiography is nearly always interesting, and its interest is greater 
in proportion to the worth of the man’s life and his faculty of expres- 
sion. We are bound to be interested when a man who has been con- 
nected with the great movements of half a century can present them viv- 
idly without unduly intruding upon us his own part in them. Mr. Hig- 
ginson was born in Cambridge in 1823; was graduated from Harvard in 
1841, three years later than Lowell; belonged to the group of literary 
men that circled about the AZ/antic, a determined and extreme Abo- 
litionist, and was for many years pastor of the Free Church in Worces- 
ter; served as colonel of a colored regiment during the Civil War ; was 
for several terms a member of the Massachusetts Legislature. and has 
been all his life promiuent as a literary man and as a leader in reform. 
And when we add that two of the chapters deal with ‘‘ Literary London ”’ 
and ‘‘ Literary Paris”’ we see that Mr. Higginson has done a great deal 
in seventy-five years. He has been above all a man of action and of 
evergy, and not merely an agitator and athinker. As one of the early 
Anti-Slavery reformers he spoke and lectured all through the Northern 
States. It was atime of great excitement, of intellectual revival. Lit- 
erature, politics, philosophy and religion all experienced it, and men 
were casting out from their minds old, time-worn prejudices and opin- 
ions. Sumner wrote to Carlisle at this time: ‘‘ We are all a little wild 
here with numberless projects of social reform ; not a reading man but 
has a draft of a new community in his waistcoat pocket.’’ Most of the 
leaders were not gifted with the genius for organizing concerted action. 
When the government, after the passage of the Fugitive Slave Law, was 
enforcing the return of slaves who had escaped to the North, Abolition- 
ists were for active resistance. Slaves were assisted in escape, harboured 
after they had reached the North, and, if possible, rescued them when 
they were captured by the government. In 1851, when Shadrach was 
arrested in Boston, it was determined to free him, if possible, and in the 
Liberator office there was a meeting of the Vigilance Committee to dis- 
cuss plans. Mr. Higginson says of this meeting: ‘‘It is impossible to 
conceive of a set of men, personally admirable, yet less fitted on the 
whole than this committee to take any positive action in the direction 
of forcible resistance to the authorities. In the first place, half of them 
were non-resistant, as was their great leader, Garrison, who stood com- 
posedly by his desk preparing his next week’s editorial, and almost ex- 
asperating the more hot-headed among us by the placid way in which 
he looked beyond the rescue of an individual to the purifying of a 
nation. On the other hand, the ‘ Political Abolitionists,’ or Free-Soilers, 
while personally full of indignation, were extremely anxious not to be 
placed for one moment outside the pale of good citizenship. The only 
persons to be relied upon for action were a few whose temperameut pre- 
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vailed over the restrictions of non-resistance on the one side and of 
politics on the other.” Higginson himself was one of these and inti- 
mately concerned in various rescues of negroes, in Kansas affairs and in 
John Brown’s raid. He tells of his part in them with charming skill, 
not overwhelming us with unnecessary historical details nor with his 
sense of the importance of what he himself did. Everything is told 
with a keen sense of humour that reforms almost invariably lack. On 
the reformer’s promises of a service of the incongruous and grotesque 
often depends the immediate, if not the ultimate, victory of the reform 
he advocates, and the Anti-Slavery movement was happy in having 
among its leaders such men as Lowell and Higginson. Both as an Abo- 
litionist and as one of the staff of the A//antic, Mr. Higginson was 
really and intimately connected with the literary life of the New Eng- 
land school. He does not give us a stock of time-worn and pointless 
anecdotes, telling how he called on so and so and how sorry so and so 
was that he could see him for only five minutes. He writes of those who 
were his friends and associates and who belonged to one of the most 
noteworthy literary schools of the century. In speaking of literary 
London and Paris, of which his acquaintance was necessarily neither 
wide nor long-contiuued, what he tells us is of less note and interest, 
but his keenness of observation and his experience gives to what he says 
a value we should not attach to the opinions of another. 





Reminiscences of William Wetmore Story. By Miss Mary E. Phillips. 
Boston and Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 


In these “‘ Reminiscences’ the writer has given us a most interest- 
ing biography of a man of whom every American who cherishes the 
achievements of his countrymen in the field of art and literature may be 
justly proud. The object of the work, as set forth in the brief preface, 
has been most successfully realized. It is not merely a biography. It is 
the record of Mr. Story’s life work, presented with the hope that the 
‘strong and attractive personality of the man in every phase of his 
brilliant career will help the world to become better acquainted both 
with his artistic and literary work.’’ “A peculiar motive for a biog- 
raphical work,” one might say at first glance, and yet unquestionably 
the principle involved affords the truest test of real merit and of the 
writer’s insight into the real significance of a work of this nature. 
Because, after all, it is only from the character of a man, as illustrated 
by his bearing among the events, great and small, which have made up 
his life history, that we derive the first fundamental truths which give 
us the knowledge to apply the lessons of his actual achievements. 

The plan of the book differs very materially from the ordinary run 
of biographical sketches in that it contains hardly more of the author's 
own work than it does of careful compilations of personal letters and 
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reminiscences from intimate friends, and it is just this personal charac- 
ter of the narrative that gives the work an increased charm and interest. 

Beginning with some account of the Story family, and particularly 
of the Hon. Joseph Story, the artist’s father, who held so prominent a 
place among eminent American jurists in the early part of this century, 
the narrative reviews for us, with many unusual and interesting details, 
the prominent events of William Story’s career to the time of his death, 
at Vallombrosa, the summer home of his daughter, the Marchesa Peruzzi 
de Medici. 

Mr. Story’s long residence in Italy—for he spent the greater part of 
his life there—accounts for the fact that his work and successes, both as 
a poet and sculptor, are not as well known among his countrymen on 
this side of the Atlantic as they would otherwise have been. And yet he 
was by no means a ‘‘local celebrity’’ ; his attainments are recognized 
in every part of the world where true art is appreciated. The motto of 
his life was “‘Industry.”’ It would be hard to find a man of whom it 
might be more appropriately said, ‘‘ His works are his best monument.” 

In 1877 Mr. Story revisited America and the scenes of his childhood 
and youth. Everywhere he was received with the greatest enthusiasm 
by his many admirers and friends—an enthusiastic reception, indeed, 
which afforded no uncertain proof that his countrymen had not lost 
sight of him during the twelve years of absence from his native land. 
In addition to the works which he has left abroad, and which alone 
would suffice to keep his memory alive in years to come, there are in 
this country many works of art, the products of his skill and genius, 
which were created for particular objects—the colossal statue of Profes- 
sor Henry at Washington, the monument to Francis Scott Key in San 
Francisco, the statue of Colonel Prescott at Bunker Hill—these are only 
a few of the silent witnesses to his wonderful ability as a sculptor. 

His literary achievements are hardly less famous than his sculptur- 
ing work, Many of his poems were first published in the Aédlantic 
Monthly and Blackwood's. 

Two lines given in the dedication of this volume give us an insight 
into the character of a man whose whole life was a beautiful illustration 
of his belief in the truth of his own words— 


All that we ever did were but as dust 
Without these simple words—Hope, Love, Trust. 


We cannot do better in closing this brief review of the ‘‘ Reminis- 
cences ’’ than to quote a few words from the last chapter: ‘“ Who was a 
more perfect embodiment of unselfish, loving interest in others, of 
largeness of soul and purity of sentiment, of conscientious—I may 
almost say spontaneous—devotion to the realization of lofty and noble 
ideas, than our dead poet-artist, William Wetmore Story?” 
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Bird Studies ; an Account of the Land Birds of Eastern North America. 
By Wiiliam E. D. Scott. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons; The Knickerbocker Press. 


Within the last few years have been published a number of books 
intended to stimulate popular study of birds, but Mr. Scott’s new book 
is the best we have seen. It is not intended as a scientific presentation 
of ornithology, but only as an aid in distinguishing and recognizing the 
birds that we see. For this reason Mr. Scott has roughly grouped birds 
into six great classes, according to their haunts, and has devoted a chap- 
ter to each class. The best thing about the book is the great number of 
illustrations. They are all photographs—some of live birds, some of dead 
ones and some of mounted skins. Although, of course, the photographs 
give no idea of the colours, it is easy to learn the name of the bird with 
the aid of the description in the text. The scope of the book is given 
by Mr. Scott in his introduction: ‘‘ By Eastern North America, as 
applied to the present subject, is meant that portion of the continent 
east of the Mississippi River, Lake Winnipeg and the western border of 
Hudson's Bay, together with Greenland and the islands which naturally 
group themselves with the mainland of the region. The land birds in- 
clude all birds found in this area, from the song birds, beginning with 
the bluebirds, to the salinaceous birds, ending with the common quail 
and its allied forms.”’ 


Caleb West, Master Diver. By F. Hopkinson Smith. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Miffliu & Co.; The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 


The days when people read novels for pure enjoyment have passed 
away, and when we pick up what purports to be a novel we nearly 
always have misgivings that it may be an exceedingly painful book, for 
all that it is dressed out in such a bright coat. Fiction is rightly re- 
garded more seriously by both author and public, with the result that 
novels are in most repects far better than they were fifty yearsago. But 
this general improvement in technique and style seems occasionally to 
have been gained at the expense of vitality. One sometimes lays down 
a clever, skillfully-written book with a feeling of weariness, and says 
that there is nothing in modern fiction but pessimism and epigram. But 
when we come across a book like ‘‘Caleb West ’’ we forget our sweeping 
generalizations about Hardy and his school. We euter into the life of 
Keyport as if we had spent all our days in the little seafaring village on 
Long Island and knew Caleb West and Captain Joe as old-time neighours. 
We follow with the deepest sympathy the story of Betty West and her hus- 
band as it gradually discovers to us the depth of tenderness, loyalty and 
courage in the heart of the old master diver. They are a fiue race of men, 
these seafaring villagers, manly, honest, plucky, but perfectly human 
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withal, and not a whit overdrawn. They put all their strength into the 
dangerous work of erecting the government light-house on the ledge 
just outside the harbour as if they, and not Sanford, were responsible 
for its safety and stability. Henry Sanford is the architect and engineer. 
There is very little romance about the engineering difficulties he over- 
comes in building the light-house, but we become interested in them as 
though it was all being done before our eyes. The characters are all 
real men and women, not conventionalities patched up to make the plot 
come out straight. Nearly everyone in the book is strongly individual- 
ized and has something about him that makes him unmistakably differ- 
ent from everyone else. Mrs. Leroy and Caleb West are the central fig- 
ures of the whole action of the book. Mrs. Leroy, whose life is wrecked 
by the brutal indifference of her husband, is the friend of Sanford, and 
has enough strength of character to keep him as her friend in spite of 
the great love she feels for him. Caleb West is in some ways very much 
like Mrs. Leroy. Though she is a New York society woman and he is a 
plain Keyport diver, he has much of the same wisdom, tenderness and 
strength of will. The triumph of the book, however, is an old acquaint- 
ance, Major Slocomb of Pocomoke. Four or five years ago Mr. Smith 
published a story in which he appeared as ‘‘a gentleman vagabond.’’ 
Although he is a boundless liar as to matters of fact, a confirmed ‘‘ crab- 
ber,”’ with a habit of borrowing his friends’ clothes for long intervals of 
time, he is always a gentleman, with a gentleman’s fine sense of honour 
and a simplicity and kindness of heart that make him everywhere a 
welcome friend. These qualities seem strangely discordant, but some- 
how Mr. Smith has contrived to create a Major Slocomb who possesses 
all of them, and yet seems the simplest and most natural character in 


the book. 


Seven Months a Prisoner. By J. V. Hadley. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


The last addition to the Ivory Series is the narrative of a Union 
officer in the Civil War who was wounded and captured at the Battle of 
the Wilderness. He was sent first to Macon, Ga., the principal prison 
for commissioned officers during the latter years of the Rebellion, but 
was afterward transferred to Savannah and then to Charleston, when 
General Stoneman’s raid made Macon unsafe as a place of confinement. 
The outbreak of yellow fever at Charleston, however, made another 
change necessary, and the author was taken with a number of others to 
Columbia, S. C., from which place he finally escaped with three com- 
panions. The greater part of the book is devoted to the account of their 
journey northward until they succeeded in reaching the Union lines at 
Knoxville, and it is in this latter portion that itsinterest centres. The de. 
scriptions of the life in the Confederate prisons, and of the hardships 
and privations which the prisoners were compelled to undergo, differ 
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but little from those that have so often been published before, and have 
therefore no novelty to recommend them. The long march of the fugi- 
tives, on the other hand, brings us to a topic that has been far less 
threshed over in contemporary literature, and were it not for its monot- 
ony, which is, of course, unavoidable, and for the long drawn-out story 
of the passage over the Blue Mountains, it would have a very real interest. 
The plan of action upon the journey and the accounts of the assistance 
given by the negroes and by the Tennessee mountaineers are its chief 
elements of power. The best feature of the book is that it seems more 
than other personal narratives to adhere to actual facts, and if we may 
judge from internal evidence Mr. Hadley has given us an absolutely un- 
embellished account of his experiences. 


Princeton ; Old and New. By James W. Alexander. New York : Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


This little volume is a reprint, somewhat elaborated, of the article 
of the same title which was published in the Scribner’s Monthly Maga- 
zine during the past year as the second one of their series on under- 
graduate life at American colleges. It is neatly bound in gray and gold, 
with a drawing of the southwesterly view of the Blair Hall tower repro- 
duced upon its first cover. The illustrations are the same as those used 
for the original article, which means, of course, that they are plentiful 
and well done, and they add not a little to the attractiveness of the book. 

Mr. Alexander has treated of Princeton from the unusual standpoint 
of one who has long graduated, but is yet not too old to be in strong 
sympathy with the undergraduate life as it is to-day and to take a lively 
interest in the affairs of our more modern college life. If he treats, per- 
haps, a little more fully of the old Princeton than of the new, it is but 
natural and what anyone in his place would have done, and if he makes 
a mistake now and then in some statement regarding the present day 
customs and conditions, it may easily be forgiven him in the remem- 
brance of his long absence from active participation in the life of the 
undergraduate and of the many good things he has said and the service 
he has done Princeton in writing this little book. It is simply a tale, as 
most know, of the doings of the careless student, old and new, so called, 
but after all practically the same chap, and of the various phases of campus 
life during the past thirty years and more. The tale is plainly told, 
without any embellishments of language or fine writing. Of course, to 
Princeton men its title insures its having a vital interest, but to friends 
outside and even to strangers it would of itself prove an instructive and 
amusing volume, 
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The Standard Bearer. By S. R. Crockett. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 


Mr. Crockett’s last work is not written in exactly the same manner 
as are his previous books, notably ‘‘The Lilac Sunbonnet,” “Bog, 
Myrtle and Peat,’’ and ‘‘ Lads’ Love.” While these last abound in 
graceful delineation and delightful character-drawing, there is not the 
force—the grandeur of a hero—of one who dares, though belonging to 
that body, to oppose the ‘‘ Kirk” in its disgraceful truckling to the 
“ powers that be ;’’ one who would make a magnificent opponent of that 
sometime favourite scheme of overlords appointing ‘‘ Tulchan bishops.”’ 

The plot is laid in the famous, stirring times in Scotland which fol- 
lowed immediately upon the fall of the Bloody House ; and the scenes 
which Quintin MacClellan beheld, the trials, insults and persecutions 
which he bore (and these, too, in defence of the Faith Unsullied), are 
enough to make any full-blooded man turn to his Scotch History and 
read in that absorbing narrative of John Brown of Priesthill, Dunnottar 
Castle and the Sanquhar Declaration until he can read no more for sheer 
weariness. 

This criticism is not intended to cover the technical details of the 
book in question. While there are many inaccuracies, and while the 
hybrid dialect is at times very faulty, these are but incidentals—small at 
that. ‘‘The Standard Bearer” will broaden a man’s sympathies, make 
life race and foam through his veins, and, above all, give him a clearer 
and a fuller insight into that glorious struggle which has made us so 
revere and honour the name of ‘‘ Covenanter.”’ 


BOOKS RECEIVED, 
Social Evolution (revised edition) By Benjamin Kidd. New York: 
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